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Do  Oar  Gardims  GrQw 


Hot  Tips 


Craftsman  Ralph  Findley  offers  pointers  on  Colonial-era  candle-making  techniques 
to,  from  left,  Amanda  Carrington,  Maggie  Zenkel,  and  Becky  Carrington  of  Apex, 
North  Carolina,  who  spent  a  day  exploring  Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  &  Gardens 
during  Home  School  Days  in  October.  Home  School  Days,  held  twice  each  year  in 
spring  and  fall,  brings  hundreds  of  home-schooled  children  and  their  families  from 
across  North  Carolina  to  the  Palace  for  hands-on  lessons  in  arts,  crafts,  and  history.  For 
more  information  on  the  next  Home  School  Days  in  May,  contact  Brenda  Woodington 
at  (252)  514A935  or  by  e-mail  at  bwoodington@tryonpalace.org.^ 


New  Special  Events  Warm  Up  Winter  Calendar 


Looking  tor  something  new  and 
different  to  do  during  the  chilly 
months  ot  winter?  Look  no  further 
than  Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  &. 
Gardens,  where  the  already-hopping 
calendar  of  activities  gets  even  hotter  this 
year  with  the  addition  of  three  new 
programs. 

The  new  programs  include: 
Winter  Wednesdays  -  A  new  series  of 
twtvhour  hands-on  craft  classes  led  by  the 
Palace's  talented  staff  of  craftspeople  starts 
Jan.  1 0  with  "Beginning  Weaving"  and 
continues  with  different  topics  covered 
each  Wednesday  afternoon  through  Mar. 
28.  Among  the  highlights  in  the  series 
will  he  "Dolls  of  Yesterday,"  at  which 
participants  will  learn  how  to  create 
heirloom  dolls;  and  a  special  Valentine's 
Day  prt)gram,  "Cupid's  Food,"  that 
explores  historical  recipes  using  chocolate. 
Classes  begin  at  1  p.m.;  class  size  is  limited, 
and  advance  reservations  are  rec]uired. 

Kids'  Flicks  -  A  monthly  series  of  short 
Sunday  afternoon  movies  for  young 


visitors  begins  Jan.  1 4  with  "  Follow  the 
Drinking  Gourd,"  an  award-winning 
look  at  one  family's  escape  from  slavery 
via  the  Underground  Railroad.  The  fi_m 
continues  on  Feb.  1 1  with  "Colonial  Life 
for  Children:  Jamestown,"  and  on  Mar.  1 1 
with  "Plimoth  Plantation,"  another  in  the 
Colcinial  Life  for  Children  film  series.  Rich 
free  Sunday  afternoon  movie  begins  at  2 
p.m.  in  the  Visitor  Center  Auditorium. 

African  American  Historic  Downtown 
Walking  Tours  -  On  Jan.  2 1 ,  Holly  Fisher, 
director  of  the  African  American 
Research  Project  at  Tryon  Palace  Historic 
Sites  &  Gardens,  will  lead  visitors  on  the 
first  of  three  Sunday  afternoon  walking 
tours  that  explore  places  impc)rtant  to 
African  American  history  in  downtown 
New  Bern.  Additional  tours  are  set  for 
Feb.  1 8  and  Mar.  18. 

For  complete  details  on  any  of  these 
new  events  and  other  winter  activities,  see 
The  Calendar  on  Pages  8-1 1  of  this  issue 
of  The  Palace.  ♦ 
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On  the  Cover 

Manual  labor  is  the  order  of  the  day  as 

character  interpreter  Bill  Hand,  in  the 

guise  of  18th-century  gardener's  helper 

James  McKenzie,  works  in  the  Tryon 

Palace  Kitchen  Garden.  Story  on  Page  4. 
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Gardens -and  Visitors-  Benefit  From  a  Retiree  on  the  Go 

BOB  BIANCO  WANTED  TO  GIVE  SOMETHING  BACK  TO  THE  COMMUNITY,  SO  HE  JUST  ROLLED  UP  HIS 
SLEEVES  AND  WENT  TO  WORK 


By  Carl  Herko 

Ft)r  the  rect)rJ,  Boh  Bianco  says  he 
moved  from  Ohio  to  New  Bern  in 
1998  for  the  same  reason  that  many 
of  the  area's  newcomers  have:  Retirement. 
Now  that  he  has  been  around  a  couple  ot 
years,  though,  it's  clear  Bianco  did  not 
come  here  to  take  it  easy. 

So  catching  up  with  Bianco  these  ciays 
(if  yc^u  can  catch  up  with  him,  that  is)  may 
mean  looking  for  him  on  the  golf  course  at 
Taberna.  Or  in  his  backyard  garcien.  Or  out 
sailing.  Or,  if  you  happen  to  be  looking  for 
him  on  a  Monday  morning,  you'll  just  have 
to  head  over  to  Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites 
&  Gardens. 

That's  when  he  works  as  a  volunteer 
gardener,  helping  the  Tryon  Palace  staft  care 
for  its  1 4  acres  of  gardens  and  grounds. 

Bianco  -  "Like  a  gc~)od  white  wine,"  he 
explains  -  opted  tor  early  retirement  in  New 
Bern  after  not  one  but  two  distinct  careers 
that  took  him  across  much  of  the  E;ist  and 
the  Midwest  as  well  as  to  a  few  foreign 
countries.  His  first  career  was  in  academics, 
as  a  professor  and  band  directt)r  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  (where  he  earned 
his  doctorate  from  the  university's 
Conservatory  of  Music),  Frostburg  State 
University  in  Maryland  and,  finally,  Etstern 
Michigan  University.  Career  No.  2,  with  a 
major  advertising  business,  took  him  to 
New  York  State  and  to  Ohio  with  extended 
side  trips  to  Japan  and  Italy. 

"I  had  two  great  careers,  and  fortunately 
at  the  end  I  was  able  to  retire  young,"  says 
Bianco,  59. 

The  fact  that  he  chooses  to  spend  a 
significant  part  of  his  retirement  time 
working  to  keep  the  Tryon  Palace  grounds 
looking  as  good  as  they  do  says  a  lot  about 
Bianco  -  and  maybe  even  more  about  Tryon 
Palace  and  what  it  means  to  people.  To  hear 
Bianco  tell  it,  in  fact,  Tryon  Palace  was  a  large 
part  of  the  reason  he  and  his  wife,  Mary  Alice, 


chose  to  retire  in  New  Bern  in  the 
first  place. 

"We  looked  around,  but  once 
we  came  to  New  Bern  and  dro\'e 
past  the  Palace  and  saw  what  it  had 
to  offer,  it  was  a  big  selling  point 
for  us.  We  made  cuir  decisitMi  right 
away,"  he  says. 

"We  found  that  New  Bern 
offered  us  everything  we  wanted 
in  a  community.  So  we  decided  we 
were  going  tc:)  try  to  find 
something  that  we  coulcl  give 
back  to  the  community,  because 
we  abst)lutely  love  it  here." 

Mary  Alice  went  to  w\irk  part- 
time  as  a  Tryon  Palace  tour  guide, 
leading  visitors  on  tours  of  the 
Palace  and  its  other  historic 
homes.  Bob,  a  k)ngtime  garden 
hobbyist,  volunteered  to  join  the 
garden  staff. 


t; 


'hese  days  his  weekly 
volunteer  stint  can  vary 
from  helping  with  routine 
clean-up  chores  to  reclaiming  plants 
from  the  gardens  and  repotting  them  for 
sale  in  the  Rilace's  Crafts  and  Garden  Shop. 
He  spent  one  recent  shift  assisting  the  staff 
in  the  Herculean  effort  to  get  thousands  of 
spring  bulbs  and  thousands  more  pansies 
planted  throughout  the  grounds. 

"Volunteers  are  a  wonderful  gift  to  the 
garclens,"  says  Rebecca  Lucas,  horticulturist 
at  Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  &.  Gardens. 
Thanks  to  the  assistance  from  Bianco  and 
other  volunteers,  she  points  out,  all  those 
bulbs  and  pansies  went  in  "in  record  time" 
this  year.  The  result:  Less  time  when  the 
flower  beds  were  under  repair,  more  when 
they're  at  their  best  for  visitors  to  enjoy. 

"Working  here  has  been  a  real  treat," 
Bianco  says.  "One  of  the  real  pleasures  -  it 


Boh  Bianco  helps  ready  pansies  for  ivintcr planting  dt  the 
Tryon  Palace  greenhouse. 


really  gives  you  a  high,  1  think,  even  at  my  okl 
age  -  is  when  somebody  asks  yitu  for  advice." 

Bianct)  likes  tt)  tell  a  stt)ry  about 
overhearing  a  visitor  who  wtindered 
whether  day  lilies  for  sale  in  the  garden  shop 
would  survive  if  she  tried  planting  them  at 
her  home  in  Pennsylvania. 

"Well,  as  it  just  so  happened,  I  was  the 
person  who  reclaimed  those  (.lay  lilies  that 
morning.  So  I  knew  the  background  of  that 
day  lily  because  the  garden  staff  had  told  me. 
And  it  was  a  real  pleasure  to  tell  her,  'Yeah, 
you  can  buy  that;  it's  going  to  work  in 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.'" 

"I'll  be  darned,  she  bought  three  of  them," 
he  recalls.  "She  had  a  smile  on  her  face, 
and  I  walked  away  feeling  1  had  done  my 
thing  for  somebody."  ♦ 
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How  Do  Our  Gardens  Grow? 


WITH  PLENTY  OF  HARD  WORK,  MORE  THAN  A  LITTLE  CREATIVITY  AND,  ALWAYS,  AN  EYE  TOWARD 
HISTORY,  THAT'S  HOW 


By  Carl  Hcrko 

Here's  the  sum  total  of  everythinj,' 
known  to  have  been  ^'rowing  way 
back  in  1 770  at  the  site  where 
William  Tryon,  the  British  royal  governt)r 
of  North  Carolina,  had  his  new  Palace 
built  on  the  banks  of  the  Trent  River: 

1 )  Chinaherry  trees 

2)  Cabbage. 

Now  fast-forward  230  years  or  so,  to  the 
Tryon  Palace  of  today,  with  its  seven 
surrounding  historical  gardens  of  varying 
types,  its  neighboring  historic  homes  with 
even  more  garden  spaces,  and  its  staff  of 
five  tull-time  gardeners  and  cadre  ot 
volunteers  who  work  year-round  to  keep 
them  all  in  shape,  and  you  begin  to  get 
some  idea  of  just  how  far  these  gardens 
have  come  from  their  -  if  you'll  pardon  the 
expression  -  humble  roots. 

Today  the  gardening  eftort  at  Tryt)n 
Palace  Historic  Sites  &.  Gardens 
encompasses  1 4  acres  and  fully  two 
centuries  of  English  anci  American 


Julie  Craig  is  one  of  five  staff  gardeners. 


gardening  history.  Its  scope  ranges  from  a 
vegetable  garden  that  specializes  in  historic 
crop  species  to  an  1 8th-century  flower 
garcien,  from  a  wilderness  area  that  focuses 
on  native  plants  of  the  Carolina  Coastal 
Plain  to  the  formal  parterres  of  an  English 
estate.  Its  goal  is  to  be  historically  accurate. 
Its  mission  is  to  teach  future  generatic^ns 
about  the  past.  Its  aim  is  to  look  good 
doing  so. 

"People  come  here  and  think  they're 
stepping  back  in  time,  but  they're  not; 
they're  stepping  on  a  time  line,  on  a 
conveyor  belt  going  through  time," 
explains  Perry  Mathewes,  who,  as  curator 
of  garclens,  heads  the  Palace's  gardening 
operation. 

So  let's  hop  aboard  that  conveyor  belt  to 
see  if  we  can  catch  a  glimpse  of  just  how 
complex  an  effort  it  is. 


First  stop,  the  Kitchen  Garden.  The 
fact  that  Tryon  Palace  even  has  a 
Kitchen  Garden  today  reveals  a  lot 
about  how  historians  do  their  jcib  of 
figuring  out,  often  from  meager  evidence, 
what  life  in  the  past  was  like.  The  formula 
involves  a  little  hard  evidence  and  an  awful 
lot  of  educated  guesswork. 

"The  kitchen  garden  is  a  nod  to  the  fact 
that  most  ht)uses  had  a  kitchen  garden," 
Mathewes  explains. 

And  remember  that  chinaberry-and- 
cabbage  reference  in  some  old  historical 
document.'' 

"The  reference  to  cabbage  does  imply 
that  a  kitchen  garden  of  some  sort  was  on 
site,"  he  acids. 

So,  voila,  when  a  reconstructeci  Tryon 
Palace  was  rising  Phoenix-like  in  the  1 950s, 
a  Kitchen  Garden  was  a  natural.  But  today's 
Kitchen  Garden  also  shows  how  things  can 
change  when  historians  refine  their  thinking. 

What  started  out  as  a  demonstration 


garden  -  with  rows  of  corn,  tobacco  and 
cotton,  the  major  money  crops  of  the  era  - 
has  been  redesigned  in  recent  years  to  more 
closely  resemble  what  an  actual  1 8th-century 
kitchen  garden  might  have  looked  like. 


A  visa  U)  Tryon  Palace's  gardens  is  like  stepping  onto 
"a  conveyer  belt  going  through  time,"  says  Curator  of 
Gardens  Perry  Matheives. 

"Corn  and  tobacco  and  cotton  were  all 
field  crops,  and  they  wouldn't  be  grown  in 
an  enclosed  urban  space  like  this, 
particularly  for  Governt)r  Tryon,"  says 
Mathewes.  If  Tryon  did  grt^w  them,  it 
wcuild  have  been  t)n  a  farm  he  ciwned 
outside  of  town. 

"What  you  grow  in  a  kitchen  garden  are 
plants  that  are  unusual  and  rare,  or  difficult 
to  grow,  or  expensive,  or  clifficult  to 
transport.  Things  like  cucumbers  and 
strawberries  you're  not  going  to  grow  1 0 
miles  outside  of  town,  because  by  the  time 
they  ride  the  wagon  in  here  they'll  bruise 
to  death." 

But  finding  old  varieties  of  those  fruits 
and  vegetables  is  another  challenge  for 
Mathewes,  because  as  new  and  better 
hybrids  are  cievelopeci,  older  varieties 
disappear  much  the  way  endangered 
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animal  species  become  extinct.  The 
technical  term  is  "lost  in  cultivation." 
Hike,  for  example,  the  tomato. 

"A  lot  ot  1 8th  century  varieties  have 
been  lost  in  cultivation  because  they're  just 
no  longer  grown.  There  isn't  an  1 8th 
century  variety  of  tomato  that's  still  knt)wn;" 
he  says.  "So  what  we  try  to  clo  is  grow  the 
oldest  knc:)wn  varieties  we  can  find." 

On  today's  visit,  character  interpreter 
Bill  Hand  portrays  an  1 8th  century 
immigrant  from  Scotland  named  James 
McKenzie  who  has  been  hired  as  a  helper 
in  Gov.  Tryon's  Kitchen  Garden.  Such 
costumed  characters  regularly  join  the  staff 
gardeners  and  volunteers  tenciing  the 
garden,  part  of  the  effort  to  use  the  gardens 
not  only  to  grow  things  but  to  teach. 

He's  busy  turning  over  some  soil  -  using 
appropriately  historic  hand  tools,  of  course 
-  as  we  visit. 

"Here  we've  got  tons  of  that  cabbage, 
which  I  water  and  I'd  be  just  as  happy 
digging  out,"  he  says.  Hand,  it  seems,  is  not 
a  cabbage  fancier:  "Everything  in  this 
century  grows  from  cabbage  plants.  I 
wcuildn't  have  done  toti  well  in  1 770 
myself;  I  wouldn't  have  eaten  much." 

Sounds  like  Hand  -  make  that 
McKenzie  -  is  getting  a  bit  oi  an  education 


The  Latham  Garden's  colors  s/iou  changes 
with  the  seasons. 

himself.  He  says  he  likes  the  garden  duty, 
likes  getting  "right  down  to  the  soil  and 
working  one-on-one  with  it."  But  the  best 
part  of  the  assignment  is  engaging  visitors 
in  conversation  about  the  way  garden  work 
was  done  a  couple  of  centuries  ago. 

"Sometimes  kids  come  in,  anci  I  have 
them  help  with  a  little  watering  or  digging, 
and  they  get  so  excited  about  it,"  he  says. 
"  If  they  were  at  home  they'd  be  fighting 
their  parents  like  mad  against  it,  but  here 
they  just  dive  right  in  to  it:  'Ot)h,  history!'" 


H 


700  rnimis  adorn  the  Latham  Garden  in  fall.         catlin 


istory  may  present  even  nigger 
challenges  in  the  many  f  kiwer 
irdens,  if  only  because  each 
represents  a  different  facet  of  the  past. 

At  the  Kellenberger  Garden,  the  small 
1 8th-century  Cok)nial  garden  adjacent  to 
the  Kitchen  Garden  on  the  side  of  the 
Palace,  Mathewes'  insistence  t)n 
historically  accurate  plants  is  so  rigid  that 
the  gan.lener  in  charge  there  has  taken  to 
iim"Mr.  No." 


"A  good  gardener  always  wants  to 
experiment  with  new  stuff,  and  we've  got  a 
lot  of  good  gardeners  on  staff,"  he  explains. 
"They  always  want  to  try  this  new  plant 
that  they've  never  grown  before.  My 
problem  is  to  make  sure  that  what's  a  new 
plant  k)r  them  is  an  old  plant  that  we  can 
use  historically." 

Over  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rtlace  the 
Latham  Garden,  with  its  showy  displays  of 
cok>r  that  change  ct)mpletely  three  times 
each  year  -  700  fall  mums,  7,000  spring 
bulbs  "and  I  don't  know  how  many 
summer  annuals,"  Mathewes  says  - 
represents  a  20th-century  Colonial  Revival 
garden.  It  was  designed  in  the  1 950s, 
without  any  e\'idence  that  such  a  garden 
ever  existed  in  Gov.  Tryon's  original 
palace,  purely  as  a  fancy  counterpciint 
to  the  fancy  rebuilt  Palace.  But  the 
decades  since  have  turned  even 
that  into  a  historic  artifact. 

"The  whole  Colonial 
Revival  movement  is 
becoming  a  historically 
significant  point  in 
N(.)rth  Carolina 
history,"  says 
Mathewes, 
"andTryttn 
Palace  is 
one  of  the 
pinnacles  in 
theCt)k)nial 
Revival  movement." 

And  so  it  g(,)es  thr(,)ugh(  )Ut  the 
green  spaces  ofTryon  Palace 
Historic  Sites  &  Gardens:  Some 
are  spectacular,  some  subtle.  But 
around  every  corner  there's 
amtther  surprise.  And  no  matter 
where  you  look  along  that  path 
Mathewes  calls  a  "conveyc^r  belt 
going  througli  time,"  histt>ry  is  never 
far  away. 

Not  bad  for  something  that  gt)t 
started  with  a  few  chinaberry  trees 
and  some  cabbage.  ♦ 
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Q    Finding  things  in  my  garden 
to  use  in  an  indoor  flower 
arrangement  is  no  problem 
in  spring,  summer  and  fall,  hut  in  winter 
things  are  a  little  more  bleak.  Any 
suggestions? 

A  Three  words:  Greens,  greens, 
greens.  The  absence  ot  summer 
annuals  or  perennials  from  your 
backyard  garden  doesn't  mean  yon  need  to 
go  without  beaLititnl  arrangements  in  winter. 
We  have  so  many  plants  in  this  area  that 
stay  beautitiil  all  winter  long.  Magnolias, 
holly  and  other  evergreens  can  more  than 
compensate  tor  the  shortage  ot  blooms. 
hi  tact,  yon  can  create  dramatic  winter 
arriingements  using  ntithing  but  greens.  The 
secret  is  to  mix  ditterent  types  and  textures 
of  greens,  resulting  in  a  wtindertul  effect. 
But  tor  ct)lor,  you  actually  have  lots  of 
options,  even  in  the  dead  t)t  winter.  You 
have  all  ytRir  berries,  such  as  red  holly 

berries  and  orange 


Linda  Stancill 


pyracantha  berries. 
Other  shrubs  turn 
rich  burgundy 
colors  in  winter; 
you  can  mix  and 
match  all  ot  them 
with  greens.  In  the 
t  lower  garden,  if 
you  haven't  cleaned 
it  up  in  fall,  you  can 
harvest  poppy  pods  when  they  ripen.  And, 
camellias  bloom  right  through  March  in  all 
shades  ot  red,  white,  and  pink.  That's  one 
of  the  best  tresh  t  lowers  tor  winter. 

As  the  season  wears  on,  bulbs  such  as 
narcissus  and  paperwhites  start  to  make  an 
appearance  in  January.  And  toward  the 
encl  of  February  daffodils  start  coming  up; 
I  have  seen  them  come  up  earlier  in 
February  it  we  are  having  a  mild  winter. 
It's  really  just  a  matter  ot  going  outside  and 
seeing  what  is  available. 

-LINDA  STANCILL 


Have  We  Got  an 
Expert  for  You! 

Got  a  domestic  decorating  dilemma? 
Conservation  cjuestion.^  A  gardening 
problem  your  own  household  staff  is 
perhaps  simply  too  busy  to  give  their 
full  attention  to  at  the  moment  The 
staff  at  Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  & 
Gardens  is  more  than  happy  to  share 
its  hard-earned  (and,  of  course, 
historically  accurate)  expertise  on 
antiques,  domestic  skills,  gardening, 
and  all  manner  of  similarly  useful 
topics.  Send  your  questions  to  "Ask 
the  Experts"  in  care  of  Carl  Herko, 
The  Palace,  ?0  Box  1007,  New  Bern, 
NC  28563,  or  by  e-mail  to 
cherko@tryonpalace.org. 


LINDA  STANCILL,  greenhouse 
manager,  does  double  duty  as  flower- 
arranger-in-chief  at  Tryon  Palace 
Historic  Sites  &  Gardens. 


QOn  my  last  visit,  my  children 
loved  to  watch  the  costumed 
interpreters  otitside  the  Kitchen 

Office  usirig  natural  materials  to  dye  yarn 
different  colors.  M}"  kids  ivere  fascinated 
ivith  the  roots,  bark,  berries,  flowers,  and 
even  bugs  used  in  the  dye  experiments.  We 
would  like  to  do  something  similar  at 
home.  Can  you  suggest  a  natural  dye 
project  for  the  2 1  st-century  kitchen? 

A  Kids  and  parents  will  all  enjoy 
experimenting  with  a  dye  made 
from  yellow  onion  skins.  This  was 
a  common  historical  dye  used  by  families 
in  both  the  1 8th  and  1 9th  centuries. 


Here's  what  you'll  need: 

•  1  plastic  grocery  bag  full  of  onion  skins 
(from  about  20  onions) 

•  1  large  stew  pot  one-halt  to  two-thirds 
full  ot  water 

•  1  small  handful  of  table  salt  or  alum  for 
use  as  a  "mordant"-  the  stuff  that  makes 
the  dye  color-ftist 

•  1  wooden  spoon  (tor  stirring  the  fabric) 

•  Cotton,  linen,  or  wool  fabric  (not 
synthetic  and  not  more  than  about 
one  yard) 

Heat  the  water  in  the  large  pot  on  the 
stove.  Add  the  onion  skins  and  mordant  to 
the  pot  and  bring  to  a  boil.  Reduce  heat 
and  add  fabric. 
Submerge  the  fabric 
completely,  making 
sure  that  no  air 
bubbles  remain  on 
the  surface.  Use  the 
wooden  spoon  to 
stir  the  fabric  every 
tew  minutes  to  make 
sure  that  it  is  ex'cnly 
dyed.  Stir  the  fabric 
in  the  dye  pot  periodically.  It  should  be 
dyei.1  in  abcuit  30  minutes.  Remove  the 
fabric  with  the  spoon  (it  will  be  very  hot!) 
and  allow  tt)  cch)1  in  a  bowl.  Holding  the 
ccn)led  fabric  over  the  sink,  wring  out  the 
excess  water  and  hang  to  dry.  To  be  on  the 
safe  side,  wash  separately  from  white 
ck)thing. 

Socks,  tee  shirts  and  aprons  work  well  in 
this  small  dye  pot  it  you  want  to  dye  an 
article  ot  clothing  instead  of  plain  fabric.  It 
your  fabric  is  cotton,  the  cokir  will  most 
likely  come  out  ot  the  dye  pot  a  dc\.'p  yellow. 
Linen  and  wool  produce  darker  colors;  a 
pair  ot  wool  socks  may  prtiduce  a  beautiful 
burnt  orange.-  SARA  KIRTLAND 

SARA  KIRTLAND,  curator  of 
interpretation  at  Tryon  Palace  Historic 
Sites  &  Gardens,  worked  as  a  historic 
presenution  consultant  in  Austin,  Texas, 
before  moving  to  New  Bern  in  1 998.  ♦ 
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Sack  Time 

Tryon  Palace  Commission 
member  Alice  Graham  Underhill 
tries  the  Robert  Hay  House's  brand- 
new  reproduction  1 9th  century  bed 
on  for  size  during  the  semi-annual 
meeting  of  the  Tryon  Palace 
Commission  in  October  Underhill 
and  her  fellow  members  of  the 
commission,  the  governing  body  for 
Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  & 
Gardens,  visited  the  Hay  House  to 
get  a  close-up  look  at  the  hands-on 
exhibits  featured  in  the  museum's 
latest  historic  home.  The  New  Bern 
Democrat  -  no  doubt  refreshed  by 
her  brief  rest  stop  -  later  went  on  to 
win  a  tight  race  for  the  District  3 
seat  in  the  North  Carolina  House  in 
November's  general  election.  ♦ 


Speaking  of  the  Tryon  Palace 
Commission,  two  new  members 
were  recently  appointed  by  former 
Gov.  Jim  Hunt  to  four-year  terms  as 
commission  members. 

Appointee  Kay  Phillips,  a  resicientof 
High  Point,  North  Carolina,  has  been 
active  in  many  statewide  arts  groups, 
including  the  North  Carolina  History 
Museum  Associates,  of  which  she  is  a  past 
president  She  served  nine  years  on  the 
North  Carolina  Arts  Council.  Other 
affiliations  include  the  Nt)rth  Carolina 
Museum  of  Art,  Scht)ol  oi  the  Arts  and 
Symphony. 

Mrs.  Phillips  and  her  husband,  Dave, 
live  on  a  300-acre  fiirm  on  which  she  raises 
exotic  animals.  Mr.  Phillips  has  played  a 
leadership  role  in  Special  Olympics. 

Appointee  Benjamin  H.  Caldwell  Jr., 
MD,  an  obstetrician  and  gynecologist,  lives 
in  Nashville,  Tennessee.  He  is  a  collector 
of  American  decorative  arts  and  has 
lectured,  written  and  consulted  extensively 
in  this  field. 


His  publications  include  articles  for 
Antiques  magazine  and  the  book, 
Tennessee  Silversmiths,  which  was 
published  by  the  North  Carolina  Press. 

Dr.  Caldwell  is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
Historic  Nashville  Inc.,  and  previously 
served  as  president  of  the  Historic  Sites 
Federation  c^f  Tennessee  and  c^f  the 
Historic  Belmont  Association.  He  and  his 
wife,  Gertrude,  a  development 
professional,  have  three  grown  children. 


Dave  Taylor 


Holly  Fisher 


Newcomers  to  the  Tryon  Palace  family 
also  include  these  recent  additions  to  the 
professional  staff: 

Dave  Taylor  took  over  the  posititin  of 
conservator  in  Octt)ber.  A  natix'eof 
Fredricksburg,  Virginia, Tiykir  is  a  grai.luate 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution's  three- 
year  furniture  conservation  training 
program.  A  retired  Air  Force  veteran,  he 
comes  to  Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  &. 
Gardens  from  Ct)lonial  Williamsburg. 

Holly  Fisher  arrived  from  Washington, 
DC,  in  summer  to  head  the  new  African 
American  Research  Project,  which  aims  to 
document  the  little-known  18th- and  19th- 
century  history  tif  African  Americans  in 
the  New  Bern  area.  A  former  schoolteacher 
in  the  nation's  capital,  Fisher  holds  a 
graduate  degree  in  public  history  from 
Howard  University. 

Other  recent  staff  arrivals  include 
Sharon  Bryant,  Public  Services  assistant; 
Eric  Kenyear,  security  guard;  and  Mark 
Jackson,  section  gardener.  ♦ 
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y  Movie:  Sense  and  Sensibility 
Tuesday,  7  pm.  Visitor  Center 
Auditorium.  Free.  Sponsored  by  the 
Tryon  Palace  Council  of  Friends. 
Emma  Thompson  and  Hugh  Grant  are 
terrific  as  the  central  couple  in  this 
Oscar-winning  adaptation  of  the  Jane 
Austen  classic.  Two  sisters  fall  in  love, 
and  their  engaging  romances  play  out  in 
completely  opposite  ways. 

10  Winter  Wednesdays: 

Beginning  Weaving 
1  pm.  Palace  Kitchen  Office.  $4  or  free 
for  general-admission  ticketholders 
and  members  of  the  Tryon  Palace 
Council  of  Friends.  Class  size  is 
limited;  call  51 4-4935  to  register. 
Tryon  Palace  craftspeople  lead  a  two-hour 
class  in  the  basics  of  hand  weaving  and 
how  to  operate  a  loom. 

13  Garden  Lecture: 

Historic  New  Bern 

Gardens 

Saturday,  10  am. 

Visitor  Center 

Auditorium. 

$4  or  free  for  general-admission 

ticketholders  and  members  of  the 

Tryon  Palace  Council  of  Friends. 

Curator  of  Gardens  Perry  Mathewes  will 

speak  on  gardens  in  the  New  Bern  area  of 

the  18th  and  1 9th  centuries.  He  will  talk 

about  the  people  who  created  these 

gardens  and  the  plants  they  grew. 

14  Kids' Flicks: 

Follow  the  Drinking  Gourd 
Sunday,  2  pm.  Visitor  Center 
Auditorium.  Free.  Sponsored  by  the 
Tryon  Palace  Council  of  Friends. 
This  award-winning  movie,  suitable  for 
ages  5  and  up,  recounts  the  adventures  of 
one  family's  escape  from  slavery  via  the 
Underground  Railroad.  Narrated  by 
Morgan  Freeman,  with  music  by  Taj  Mahal. 
Movie  runs  approximately  30  minutes. 

17  Winter  Wednesdays: 

Beginning  Spinning 
1  pm.  Palace  Kitchen  Office. 
$4  or  free  for  general-admission 
ticketholders  and  members  of  the 


Tryon  Palace  Council  of  Friends. 

Class  size  is  limited;  call  51 4-4935  to 

register. 

Tryon  Palace  craftspeople  lead  a  two-hour 

class  that  will  offer  lessons  in  how  to  spin 

using  a  treadle  wheel  and  drop-spindle. 

18  Lecture:  James  City  — 

Its  History  and  Significance 
Thursday,  7  pm.  Visitor  Center 
Auditorium.  Free. 

James  City  Historical  Society  Chairman 
Ben  Watford  and  Project  Director  O.J. 
Johnson  will  speak  on  the  history  of  James 
City,  an  important  African  American 
community  settled  during  the  Civil  War. 
Learn  about  the  mission  and  the  current 
work  of  the  James  City  Historical  Society 
in  this  first  lecture  in  a  series  sponsored 
by  the  historical  society  and  Tryon  Palace 
Historic  Sites  &  Gardens. 


20  Saturday  Sannpler: 

A  Genteel  Entertainment  -The 
Social  World  of  the  Elite  in  the 
Age  of  Washington 
Saturday,  1 0  am.  Visitor  Center 
Auditorium.  $4  or  free  for  general- 
admission  ticketholders  and  members 
of  the  Tryon  Palace  Council  of  Friends. 
Enter  the  world  of  gentility  and  refinement 
as  archaeologist  Patricia  Samford  speaks 
on  how  the  elite  passed  their  leisure  time 
in  post-Revolutionary  North  Carolina. 

21  Walking  Tour: 

African  American  Historic 
Downtown  Walking  Tour 
Sunday,  2  pm.  Departs  from  the  Visitor 
Center.  $4  or  free  for  general-admission 
ticketholders  and  members  of  the 
Tryon  Palace  Council  of  Friends. 
Explore  1 9th  century  New  Bern  and  its 
African  American  historic  downtown 
district  with  Holly  Fisher,  coordinator  of 
the  African  American  Research  Project  at 
Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  &.  Gardens. 


24  Winter  Wednesdays: 

Dolls  of  Yesterday 
1  pm.  Palace  Kitchen  Office. 
$4  or  free  for  general-admission 
ticketholders  and  members  of  the 
Tryon  Palace  Council  of  Friends.  Class 
size  is  limited;  call  51 4-4935  to  register. 
A  two-hour  crafts  class,  led  by  Tryon  Palace 
craftspeople,  will  cover  historical  doll-making 
and  teach  how  to  create  heirloom  dolls. 


27  Curator's  Choice  Lecture: 

Unsuspected  Delights 
Saturday,  1 0 am.  Tryon  Palace 
Auditorium.  $4  or  free  for  general- 
admission  ticketholders  and  members 
of  the  Tryon  Palace  Council  of  Friends. 
Curator  of  Collections  Nancy  Richards 
will  offer  an  inside  look  at  Tryon  Palace's 
impressive  collection  of  18th- and  19th- 
century  maps  and  prints. 

30  Brown  Bag  Lunch  Series: 

Tryon  Palace  101 

Tuesday,  12to1  pm.  Commission  House 
Parlor.  A  free  event  only  for  members 
of  the  Tryon  Palace  Council  of  Friends. 
Bring  a  lunch  and  join  Kay  P.  Williams, 
administrator  at  Tryon  Palace  Historic 
Sites  &.  Gardens,  for  an  informal 
discussion  on  what's  happening  behind 
the  scenes. 

31  Winter  Wednesdays: 

Beginning  Weaving 
1  pm.  Palace  Kitchen  Office. 
$4  or  free  for  general-admission 
ticketholders  and  members  of  the 
Tryon  Palace  Council  of  Friends.  Class 
size  is  limited;  call  51 4-4935  to  register. 
Tryon  Palace  craftspeople  lead  a  two-hour 
class  in  the  basics  of  hand  weaving  and 
how  to  operate  a  loom. 
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6  Movie:  Barry  Lyndon 

Tuesday,  7  pm.  Visitor  Center 

Auditorium.  Free. 

Sponsored  by  the  Tryon  Palace  Council 

of  Friends. 

Director  Stanley  Kubrick's  10th  feature 

film  is  a  lavish  treatment  of  Thackeray's 

18th-  century  novel  and  features  Ryan 

O'Neal  as  a  conniving  rogue  and  Marisa 

Berenson  as  the  widowed  Lady  Lyndon. 


7  Winter  Wednesdays: 

1 8th-Century  Needle  Crafts 
1  pm.  Palace  Kitchen  Office. 
$4  or  free  for  general-admission 
ticketholders  and  members  of  the 
Tryon  Palace  Council  of  Friends. 
Classsize  is  limited;  call  51 4-4935  to 
register. 

Learn  the  basics  of  plain  sewing, 
embroidering,  linen  marking  and  lace- 
making  in  a  two-hour  crafts  class  led  by 
Tryon  Palace  craftspeople. 

O  Lecture: 

Two  Unlikely  Sisters  of  the  1 9th 
Century -African  American 
Empowerment  and  Education 
Thursday,  7  pm.  Visitor  Center 
Auditorium.  $4  or  free  for  general- 
admission  ticketholders  and  members 
of  the  Tryon  Palace  Council  of  Friends. 
Holly  Fisher,  coordinator  of  the  African 
American  Research  Project  at  Tryon  Palace 
Historic  Sites  &.  Gardens,  will  speak  on 


African  American  empowerment  through 
education  in  the  South  from  a  woman's 
perspective. 

10  Garden  Lecture: 

Wildflowers  and  Carnivorous 
Plants  of  the  Croatan 
Saturday,  1 0  am.  Visitor  Center 
Auditorium.  $4  or  free  for  general- 
admission  ticketholders  and  members 
of  the  Tryon  Palace  Council  of  Friends. 
Jeannie  Kraus,  curator  of  science  at  the 
North  Carolina  Maritime  Museum,  will 
speak  about  the  diverse  flora  of  the 
Croatan  forest 

11  Kids' Flicks: 

Colonial  Life  for  Children  - 
Jamestown 

Sunday,  2  pm.  Visitor  Center 
Auditorium.  Free.  Sponsored  by  the 
Tryon  Palace  Council  of  Friends. 
While  researching  a  school  project  on 
Virginia's  Jamestown  settlement,  1 1-year-old 
Greg  gets  zapped  into  the  hiternet  and 
finds  himself  transported  to  the 
Jamestown  historic  site  and  the 
reconstructed  Powhatan  Indian  village. 
Join  Greg  as  he  finds  out  about  Colonial 
life  in  1607.  Movie  runs  approximately  30 
minutes,  followed  by  a  discussion  with 
archaeologist  Patricia  Samford  of  the 
recent  archaeological  discovery  of  the 
Jamestown  fort  and  early  cemetery. 

14  Winter 

Wednesdays: 

Cupid's  Food 

1  pm.  Palace 

Kitchen  Office. 

$4  or  free  for 

general-admission 

ticketholders  and  members  of  the 

Tryon  Palace  Council  of  Friends. 

Class  size  is  limited;  call  51 4-4935 

to  register. 

A  two-hour  crafts  class,  led  by  Tryon  Palace 

craftspeople,  will  explore  historical  hearth 

cooking  with  chocolate. 

18  Walking  Tour: 

African  American  Historic 
Downtown  Walking  Tour 
Sunday,  2  pm.  Departs  from  the 


Visitor  Center. 

$4  or  free  for  general-admission 

ticketholders  and  members  of  the 

Tryon  Palace  Council  of  Friends. 

See  the  homes  of  19th-century  New  Bern 

African  American  political  and  religious 

leaders  with  Holly  Fisher,  ctK)rdinator  of 

the  African  American  Research  Project  at 

Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  & 

Gardens. 

21  Winter 
Wednesdays: 

Dolls  of  Yesterday 
1  pm.  Palace 
Kitchen  Office. 
$4  or  free  for 
general-admission 
ticketholders  and 
members  of  the 
Tryon  Palace  Council 
of  Friends. 
Class  size  is  limited; 
call  51 4-4935  to  register. 
A  two-hour  crafts  class,  led  by  Tryon  Palace 
craftspeople,  will  cover  historical  doll- 
making  and  teach  how  to  create  heirloom 
dolls. 

27  Brown  Bag  Lunch  Series: 

Dinner  Is  Served 

Tuesday,  12  to  1  pm.  Commission 

FHouse  Parlor.  A  free  event  only  for 

members  of  the  Tryon  Palace  Council 

of  Friends. 

Bring  a  lunch  and  join  Nancy  Richards, 

curator  of  collections,  for  a  sneak  preview 

of  "Dinner  Is  Served,"  the  33rd  annual 

Tryon  Palace  Decorative  Arts  Symposium, 

which  is  coming  up  March  18-20. 

2o  Winter  Wednesdays: 

Beginning  Weaving 

1  pm.  Palace  Kitchen  Office. 

$4  or  free  for  general-admission 

ticketholders  and  members  of  the 

Tryon  Palace  Council  of  Friends. 

Classsize  is  limited;  call  514-4935 

to  register. 

Tryon  Palace  craftspeople  lead  a  two-hour 

class  in  the  basics  of  hand  weaving  and 

how  to  operate  a  loom. 
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3  Saturday  Sampler: 

These  Walls  Can  Talk  -  Exploring 
the  Hollister  House 
1 0  am.  Visitor  Center  Auditorium.  $4 
or  free  for  general-admission 
ticketholders  and  members  of  the 
Tryon  Palace  Council  of  Friends. 
Curator  of  Interpretation  Sara  Kirtland 
will  discuss  the  architectural  history  of  the 
William  Hollister  House,  completed  in 
1 84 1 .  Kirtland  will  also  discuss  New  Bern 
in  the  early  to  mid- 19th  century. 

6  Movie: 

The  Patriot 

Tuesday,  7  pm.  Visitor  Center 
Auditorium.  Free.  Sponsored  by  the 
Tryon  Palace  Council  of  Friends. 
Mel  Gibson  stars  as  a  reluctant 
Revolutionary  War  hero  who  is  forced  to 
leave  his  pacifist  ways  behind  him  when 
some  nasty  Red  Coats  kill  his  son  and 
burn  his  house  down. 

7  Winter  Wednesdays: 

Beginning  Spinning 

1  pm.  Palace  Kitchen  Office.  $4  or  free 

for  general-admission  ticketholders 

and  members  of  the  Tryon  Palace 

Council  of  Friends.  Class  size  is  limited; 

call  51 4-4935  to  register. 

Tryon  Palace  craftspeople  lead  a  two-hour 

class  that  will  offer  lessons  in  how  to  spin 

using  a  treadle  wheel  and  drop-spindle. 

O  Lecture: 

The  Bonds  of  Unity -The 

Workings  of  the  Underground 

Railroaa 

Thursday,  7  pm.  Visitor  Center 

Auditorium.  Free. 


New  Bern  historian  and  teacher  Ethel 
Staten  will  take  a  close-up  look  at  the  role 
of  the  Underground  Railroad  in  African 
American  history.  The  lecture  is 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  James  City 
Historical  Society  and  Tryon  Palace 
Historic  Sites  &  Gardens. 

10  Garden  Lecture: 

Gardening  With  Native 
Perennials 

Saturday,  10  am.  Visitor  Center 
Auditorium.  $4  or  free  for  general- 
admission  ticketholders  and  members 
of  the  Tryon  Palace  Council  of  Friends. 
Rob  Gardner,  curator  of  gardens  at  the 
North  Carolina  Botanical  Gardens,  will 
speak  on  the  use  of  native  plants  in  the 
home  landscape.  Considering  both  sunny 
and  shady  conditions,  Gardner  will  review 
some  of  the  best  new  native  selections  and 
many  of  the  old  standards. 

11  Kids'  Flicks: 

Colonial  Life  for  Children  - 
Plimoth  Plantation 
Sunday,  2  pm.  Visitor  Center 
Auditorium.  Free.  Sponsored  by  the 
Tryon  Palace  Council  of  Friends. 
Join  1 1- year-olds  Tracy  and  Greg  as  they 
travel  to  the  reconstructed  1620  Plimoth 
Plantation  in  Massachusetts.  Learn  about 
the  lives  of  pilgrims,  the  history  of 
thanksgiving  celebrations,  and  the  customs 
of  Massachusetts  Native  Americans. 
Movie  runs  approximately  30  minutes. 

14  Winter  Wednesdays: 

1 8th-Century  Needle  Crafts 
1  pm.  Palace  Kitchen  Office. 
$4  or  free  for  general-admission 
ticketholders  and  members  of  the 
Tryon  Palace  Council  of  Friends. 
Class  size  is  limited;  call  51 4-4935  to 
register. 

Learn  the  basics  of  plain  sewing, 
embroidering,  linen  marking,  and  lace- 
making  in  a  two-hour  crafts  class  led  by 
Tryon  Palace  craftspeople. 


{ 


15  Concert: 

Ceol  na  Eireann  -1 8th-Century 
Music  of  Ireland 
Thursday,  7  pm.  Visitor  Center 
Auditorium.  $4  or  free  for  general- 
admission  ticketholders  and  members 
of  the  Tryon  Palace  Council  of  Friends. 
Harp  compositions,  dance  tunes  and  songs 
performed  by  Simon  Spalding,  living 
history  programs  manager,  assisted  by  Sara 
Kirtland,  curator  of  interpretation. 

1o  Walking  Tour: 

African  American  Historic  ' 

Downtown  Walking  Tour 
Sunday,  2  pm.  Departs  from  the  Visitor 
Center.  $4  or  free  for  general- 
admission  ticketholders  and  members 
of  the  Tryon  Palace  Council  of  Friends. 
Explore  19th  century  New  Bern  and  its 
African  American  downtown  area  as 
Holly  Fisher,  coordinator  of  the  African 
American  Research  Project,  takes  you  on 
this  voyage  to  the  past. 


1 0  33rd  Annual  Tryon  Palace 
to   Decorative  Arts  Symposium: 

,  Dinner  Is  Served  -1 8th-  and  1 9th- 
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Century  Dining  Rooms 
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The  American  dining  room  is  the  focus  of 
a  three-day  event  featuring  lectures  by  pre- 
eminent specialists,  receptions,  concerts 
and  tours.  The  Decorative  Arts 
Symposium  is  planned  in  cooperation 
with  East  Carolina  University.  For  details, 
call  (252)  328-6143  or  (800)  767-91 11. 

1-1  Winter  Wednesdays: 

Hearth  Cooking 

1  pm.  Palace  Kitchen  Office. 

$4  or  free  for  general-admission 

ticketholders  and  members  of  the 

Tryon  Palace  Council  of  Friends. 

Class  size  is  limited;  call  51 4-4935  to 

register. 

Learn  the  history  of  the  Simnel  -  an  Easter 

fruit  cake  representing  the  Twelve  Apostles, 

and  bake  one  in  the  hearth  in  a  two-hour 

crafts  class  led  by  Tryon  Palace  craftspeople. 

n  Dance  Class: 

Invitation  to  the  Dance 
Wednesday,  7:30  pm.  Hollister  House. 
Free  (Every  Wednesday  evening 
through  August  1 .) 
Learn  the  country  dances  of  colonial 
America  with  Simon  Spalding,  living 
history  programs  manager,  at  this  weekly 
18th-century  dance  workshop.  Newcomers 
are  welcome  to  join  in  any  Wednesday.  No 
prior  dance  experience  is  required,  and 
children  8  years  and  older  are  welcome 
with  an  accompanying  adult  Bring 
comfortable,  low-heeled  walking  shoes. 

3  Performance: 

This  Is  the  Place  Where  I  Live 
Friday,  7  pm.  Visitor  Center 
Auditorium.  Free. 
Join  the  Touring  Theatre  Ensemble  of 
North  Carolina  for  an  evening  of  North 
Carolina  music  and  poetry.  Sponsored  by 
a  grant  from  the  North  Carolina 
Humanities  Council. 

7  Brown  Bag  Lunch  Series: 

Buildinga  Better  Time  Machine 
Tuesday,  1 2  to  1  pm.  Commission 
House  Parlor. 
A  free  event  only  for  members  of  the 


Tryon  Palace  Council  of  Friends. 
Bring  a  lunch  and  join  Simon  Spalding, 
living  history  programs  manager,  for  an 
inside  look  at  the  newly  expanded 
character-interpreter  program  at  Tryon 
Palace  Historic  Sites  &.  (jardens. 

28  Winter  Wednesdays: 

Natural  Dyes 

1  pm.  Palace  Kitchen  Office. 

$4  or  free  for  general-admission 

ticketholders  and  members  of  the  Tryon 

Palace  Council  of  Friends.  Class  size  is 

limited;  call  514-4935  to  register. 

A  two-hour  crafts  class  led  by  Tryon  Palace 

craftspeople  will  cover  how  to  use  plants, 

roots,  nuts,  berries  and  insects  to  re-create 

historical  colors.  (This  is  the  final  program 

in  the  Winter  Wednesdays  series.) 


Gardeners'  Weekend  is  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  New  Bern  Historic 
Homes  and  Garden  Tour. 


28  Dance  Class: 

Invitation  to  the  Dance 
Wednesday,  7:30  pm.  Hollister  House. 
Free  (Every  Wednesday  evening 
through  August  1.) 
Learn  the  country  dances  of  colonial 
America  with  Simon  Spalding,  living 
history  programs  manager,  at  this  weekly 
1 8th-century  dance  workshop.  Newcomers 
are  welcome  to  join  in  any  Wednesday. 
No  prior  dance  experience  is  required,  and 
children  8  years  and  older  are  welcome 
with  an  accompanying  adult  Bring 
comfortable,  low-heeled  walking  shoes. 

30  Gardeners' Weekend: 

to    9  am.  to  5  pm.  daily 
Apr.  Gardens  open  to  the  public  free  of 
^     charge;  interior  tours  at  regular  prices. 
I     During  this  special  weekend,  the  gardens 
of  Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  &  Gardens 
will  glow  with  the  colors  of  spring. 


30  Heritage  Plant  Sale: 

and  9  am.  to  5  pm.  each  day  on  the  Palace 
0-1  grounds. 

Held  in  conjunction 

with  Gardeners' 

Weekend,  this  plant 

sale  will  feature 

perennials,  herbs, 

annuals,  trees  and 

shrubs  as  well  as  a  collection 

of  unique,  rare  and  historic  plants. 

31  Special  Garden  Lecture: 

Tnrough  the  Glimmerglass-The 
Modern  Garden  Through  French 
Impressionists'  Eyes 
Saturday,  1 0  am.  Visitor  Center 
Auditorium. 

A  free  Gardeners'  Weekend  special  event 
Take  a  journey  into  the  unexpected  as 
L.A.  Jackson,  editor  of  Carolina 
Gardener  magazine,  demonstrates  how  to 
view  a  modern  garden  in  the  same  way  the 
great  French  Impressionists  saw  their 
fabled  19th-century  gardens. 
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Magnificent  Collection  Grew  One  Gift  at  a  Time 

LIKE  THAT  OTHER  GREAT  SOUTHERN  LADY,  BLANCHE  DUBOIS,  TRYON  PALACE  HAS  ALWAYS 
DEPENDED  ON  THE  KINDNESS  OF  STRANGERS 


By  Nancy  Mansfield 

As  we  reported  in  the  first  issue  of 
The  Palace,  the  hands-on  Robert 
Hay  House  is  earning  rave  reviews 
from  our  visitors,  including  those  who  get 
a  kick  out  of  sitting  in  a  period  chair  or 
stretching  out  on  a  rope  bed.  Those  pieces 
may  look  like  the  real  McCoy  but  are,  of 
course,  reproductions  of  early  1 9th- 
century  furniture. 

The  Palace  and  the  Dixon-Stevenson  and 
John  Wright  Stanly  houses,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  filled  with  authentic  treasures 
from  the  past  Most  of  these  exquisite 
furnishings  and  decorative  pieces  aunetous 
as  gifts.  In  fact,  there  would  be  little  to  see 
without  these  wonderful  donations. 

Many  donated  pieces  come  from  people 
who  appreciate  our  historical  significance. 
The  great  Delft  punch  bowl  in  the  Palace 
dining  room  originally  belonged  to  an  acting 
royal  governor  of  our  colony.  It  came  to  us 
because  we  were  deemed  to  be  an  appropriate 


site  for  a  fine  piece  with  a  distinguished 
North  Carolina  history. 

A  very  fine  portrait  of  William  Gaston, 
which  Curator  of  Collections  Nancy 
Richards  calls  "the  most  important  addition 
to  our  painting  collection  in  20  years,"  was 
a  gift  from  lateral  ciescendents  of  the  great 
North  Carolina  jurist.  Richard  Jenrette, 
the  distinguished  collector  and  restorer  of 
historic  houses,  underwrote  the  portrait's 
restoration.  Since  the  Tryon  Palace  Council 
of  FriencJs  owns  the  Gaston  house,  these 
gifts  are  especially  meaningful. 

Sometimes  gifts  walk  in  off  the  street,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  silver  ladle  recently  carried 
to  the  Visitors  Center  by  a  generous  donor 
who  knew  the  delicate  piece  once  had  a 
connection  with  the  Hawks  family.  (John 
Hawks  designed  the  Palace.)  Jane  Rlieel, 
the  donor,  had  no  family  with  any  interest 
in  the  ladle,  so  she  brought  it  here,  where  it 
can  be  enjoyed  for  generations  to  cc^me. 

Sharing  the  past  with  the  future  is  a 


great  reason  for  donating  items.  Gifts  come 
in  all  sizes  and  shapes  and  don't  have  to  be 
costly  to  be  valuable  to  us.  Tools,  for 
example,  help  us  to  interpret  the  lives  of 
craftspeople  from  the  1 8th  and  1 9th 
centuries.  Recipe  books  from  the  same 
period,  as  well  as  letters  and  post  cards,  all 
provide  valuable  clues  for  interpreting  the 
past  for  21  st-century  audiences. 

Site-specific  pieces  -  those  that  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  families  who  occupied 
our  historic  buildings  -  are  especially 
important  So,  too,  are  artifacts  with  New 
Bern  or  Eastern  Carolina  connections. 

If  you  have  a  potential  donation,  please 
let  us  hear  from  you.  A  gift  of  real  property 
often  has  great  tax  benefits,  and  we'll  discuss 
them  with  you.  But  most  importantly,  your 
gift  will  help  us  to  give  the  past  a  future.  ♦ 

NANCY  MANSFIELD,  development 
officer  at  Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  & 
Gardens,  can  be  reached  at  (252)  514-4956, 
or  e-mail:  nmansfield@tryonpalace.org. 


One  Small  Gift,  One  Big  Difference 


B^  Michelle  Connell  Drain 

When  the  reinterpretation  of  the 
Palace  basement  was  unveiled 
last  year,  one  of  the  many 
historically  significant  items  would  not 
have  been  on  display  were  it  not  for  the 
generosity  of  members  of  the  Tryon  Palace 
Council  of  Friends. 

Jim  and  June  Ficklen,  Council  of  Friencis 
members  since  1 993,  kindly  donated  a  large 
olive-green  ciemi  John  in  memory  of  Jim's 
mother,  Lucy  M.  Ficklen.  Passed  down 
through  the  Ficklen  family,  the  demi  John 
appears  to  be  from  the  late  1 8th  century. 

On  display  in  the  butler's  cage,  this  is  the 
largest  glass  bottle  in  the  Palace's  collection. 
Demi  Johns  were  typically  used  to  store  and 
transport  wine  and  olive  oil.  Originally, 
our  bottle  would  have  been  encased  in 
wicker  work  with  two  wicker  handles  for 
carrying  the  bottle. 

The  acquisition  of  the  demi  John  was 
valuable  in  the  reinterpretation  of  the  Palace 


basement  because  it 
helps  to  demonstrate 
the  wide  range  of 
bottle  shapes  and 
sizes  available  during 
the  colonial  period. 
It  also  helps  Palace 
guides  illustrate  for 
our  visitors  the 
responsibility  of  the 
butler  and 
housekeeper  in 
monitoring  the 
distributk)n  of 
hc^usehold  goods. 
"This  donation 


June  Ficklen  with  the  antique  demi  John  she  donated  for  the 
butler's  cage  in  the  basement  of  the  Palace. 


was  miportant 

because  it  helped  to 

fill  out  the  variety  of  shapes  and  sizes  of 

bottles  the  governor  might  have  owned," 

says  Nancy  Richards,  curator  of 

collections.  "But  it's  also  a  meaningful  gift 

because  June  is  a  member  of  the  Council 


of  Friends  board." 

A  desire  to  share  this  treasure  with 
others  helped  inspire  the  Ficklens  to 
make  their  gift.  "More  people  will  be 
able  to  enjoy  it  here,"  June  says.  ♦ 
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News  From    *! 


Our  Friends 


Council  of  Friends  Welcomes  Annual  Pass  Holders  as  New  Members 


In  an  eftt)rt  to  simplify  and  improve  the 
Tryon  Palace  experience,  our  board  voted 
to  incorporate  all  airrent  annual  pass 
holders  into  the  Council  ot  Friends 
membership  bej^nnning  Nov.  1 ,  2000. 

All  members  are  now  eli<,nble  tor  the  tree- 
admission  benetit  when  they  join  the 
Council  ot  Friends  at  the  entry  level. 
Separate  annual  passes  are  no  lonu;er  sold; 
anyone  wishinj^  to  purchase  an  anntial  pass 
is  invited  to  join  the  Council  ot  Friends.  This 
change  will  help  eliminate  S(.)me  of  the 
confusion  experienced  in  the  Visitor  Center 
among  annual  pass  holders  who  thought 
they  were  members  of  the  Qiuncilof  Friends, 
Friends  who  thought  they  hekl  annual  passes. 

We  are  also  excited  about  our  new 
Family/Grandparent  membership.  This 
membership  option  will  provide  free 
admission  for  the  entire  family,  helping 
to  make  regular  visits  to  Tryt)n  Palace  more 
family  friendly. 

For  complete  details  on  the  revised 
categories  of  membership  in  the  Council  of 
Friends,  see  the  membership  application 
that  is  stapled  into  this  issue  of  The  Palace. 


Four  members  of  the  Ccuincil  of  Friends 
Marty  Andress,  Kittye  Bailey,  Ellen 


Members  of  the  Tryon  Palace  Council  of  Friends  -  experts  on  all  things  palatial  -  take  the 
opfxntunity  to  compare  Moruteo's  Royal  Palace  icith  the  more  familiar  one  back  home  during  the 
group's  annual  European  trip  in  November.  Nelson  McDaniel  led  a  group  of  38  intrepid  travelers 
through  the  South  of  France,  Burgundy  ivine  country  and  Paris.  Pictured  here,  from  left,  are 
voyageurs  Emma  Katie  Davis,  Karen  Norman,  ]unc  McClay,  and  Ann  Sumrell. 


Chance  and  Carroll  Leggett  -  have 
vt)lunteered  to  serve  as  Council 
representatives  on  the  Tryon  Palace 
Prcigram  Gimmittt^'.  They  will  help  de\'elop 
and  evaluate  the  public  programs  ottered  by 
Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  &  Gardens.  Their 
addition  marks  the  first  time  the  Council  tit 
Friends  has  been  represented  on  the 
committee.  It  you  have  an  iciea  for  a  future 
prt)gram  you  would  like  passed  on  to  the 
committee,  please  feel  tree  tci  call  the  G)uncil 


of  Friends  office  at  (252)  5144933  or  send 
an  email  to  mconnell@tryonpalace.org. 


We  hope  everyone  enjt)yed  the  Holiday 
Party  on  Dec.  13.  Be  sure  to  mark  yotir 
calenclar  tor  our  annual  Friends  Day  on 
Saturday,  Apr.  7.  Activities  are  planned  ft>r 
the  entire  family  to  enjoy,  and  a  picnic  lunch 
will  be  serx'ed.  Wuch  your  mail  for  further 
details  closer  to  the  event.  ♦ 


Our  Wish  List 

Come  the  holiday  season  each  year,  children  everywhere 
practice  the  age-old  tradition  of  making  a  list  of  the  gifts 
they'd  most  love  to  receive.  (For  museums,  cultural 
organizations  and  other  non-profits,  such  traditions  are  pretty  much 
a  year-round  thing.)  So,  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  tradition, 
the  Tryon  Palace  Council  c-)f  Friends  proudly  presents  its  first  wish 
list  Interested  donors  are  invited  to  call  the  Council  of  Friends  office 
at  (252)  5144933  whenever  they're  ready,  willing,  and  able  to 
supply  us  with  any  of  the  following  items  (or  a  generous  clonation 
to  help  purchase  them): 
Letter-Folding  Machine 

Every  time  the  Council  of  Friends  needs  to  get  in  touch  with  its 
members,  the  job  of  preparing  the  mail  must  be  done  manually.  As 
our  membership  continues  to  grow,  so  does  the  number  of  staff 


hours  requireci  to  keep  in  touch.  We  would  love  to  be  able  to  use  staff 
time  more  efficiently  by  automating  part  of  the  process  with  a  letter- 
folding  machine.  An  automatic  folding  machine  will  cost  $600. 

1 770S-STYLE  Fowling  Piece 

Tryon  Palace's  interpreters  need  fimds  to  purchase  the  necessary 
parts  to  recreate  a  1 770s-style  fowling  piece  (a  smooth-bore  kmgann- 
or,  in  plain  English,  basically  a  flintlock  single-barrel  shotgun)  for 
use  in  programs  that  interpret  1 8th-century  military  history.  This 
replica  would  be  produced  on  site  by  our  blacksmith.  The  materials 
to  build  it  in  the  Tryon  Palace  Blacksmith  Shop  will  cost  $850. 

Leather  Bucket 

Our  interpreters  also  need  funds  to  purchase  a  leather  bucket 
for  Governor  Tryon's  Bowls  (for  lawn  bowling,  the  English  version 
of  bocce).  We  now  airry  the  governor's  bowls  otit  to  bowl  with  the 
public  in  a  rusty  old  pail.  A  craftsman  in  Virginia  does  beautiful 
tarreci  leather  buckets,  similar  to  the  fire  buckets  in  the  Palace.  A 
bucket  large  enough  for  our  ciouble  set  of  bowls  will  cost  $200.  ♦ 
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Our  New 


The  Tryon  Palace  Council  of  Friends  ivelcomes 
the  following  new  members  who  have  joined 
since  Sept.  I,  2000.  The  list  this  quarter 
includes  former  holders  of  annual  passes  who 
became  members  on  Nov.  I  as  part  of  the 
restructuring  of  membership  categories  by  the 
Council  of  Friends. 

Patron 

E.  Thomas  Franklin,  Jr.,  Goldsboro 

Family 

Ruth  D.  Clark,  Tarboro 

Individual 

Dorothy  N.  Dove,  New  Bern 
J.  Eileen  Dove,  New  Bern 
Harvey  Gunter,  Durham 
Patricia  G.  Lifsey,  New  Bern 
Dr.  Jerri  Sutton,  Richmond,  Va. 

ASS0CL\TE 

Clarence  E.  Whitefield,  Chapel  Hill 

Jane  P.  Whitefield,  Chapel  Hill 

Marilyn  B.  Roper,  Atlantic  I^ach 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Terry  D.  Murphy,  New  Bern 

Former  Annual  Pass  Holders 

Susan  Adams,  Newport 
Abbigail  Adams  Wears,  Newport 
John  Alison,  Oriental 
Gretta  Alison,  Oriental 
Elizabeth  Altmann,  New  Bern 
Walter  Altmann,  New  Bern 
Darrie-Ann  Anderson,  New  Bern 
Calvin  Anderson,  New  Bern 
Robert  Armstrong,  New  Bern 
Sandra  Armstrong,  New  Bern 
Margaret  Arndt,  Oriental 
Heidi  Artley,  Aurora 
Neal  Atkinson,  Chocowinity 
Helen  Atkinson,  Chocowinity 
Dale  K.  Attaway,  Havelock 
Jacqueline  Attaway,  Havelock 
Anne  Baker,  New  Bern 
Laurie  Baldridge,  Jacksonville 
Carolyn  Ballard,  New  Bern 
JoAnn  Bane,  Emerald  Lsle 
Richard  Bartz,  Oriental 
Carolyn  Bartz,  Oriental 
Nicky  Beall,  New  Bern 
Debbie  Bellman,  New  Bern 
Britt  Bendy,  New  Bern 
Douglas  Bennetts,  New  Bern 
Donna  Bennetts,  New  Bern 
Lisa  Benton,  New  Bern 
Vann  Benton,  New  Bern 
James  Benton,  New  Bern 
Norm  Bergmann,  New  Bern 
Myra  Bergmann,  New  Bern 
Howard  Beuerman,  Jacksonville 
Lani  Beuerman,  Jacksonville 
Georgiana  B.  Bircher,  New  Bern 
Eric  Birchfield,  Newport 


Ralph  Bitely,  New  Bern 
Doris  Bitely,  New  Bern 
Donald  Bowers,  New  Bern 
Jean  Bowers,  New  Bern 
David  Bowler,  New  Bern 
JoAnn  Bradley,  New  Bern 
Mike  Bradley,  New  Bern 
Julie  B.  Brandl,  Havelock 
Letitia  B.  Bratton,  New  Bern 
Charles  W  Bratton,  New  Bern 
Virginia  Breaton,  New  Bern 
Jim  Brown,  New  Bern 
Jennifier  Brown,  New  Bern 
David  Brown,  New  Bern 
Stephen  Brown,  New  Bern 
Susan  Bruno,  New  Bern 
Herbert  Burton,  New  Bern 
Patricia  Burton,  New  Bern 
H.O.  Burton,  New  Bern 
P.  Burton,  New  Bern 
Susan  Bust,  New  Bern 
S.T.  Chambers,  New  Bern 
Lillian  Charves,  New  Bern 
Mary  Chatfield,  Chapel  Hill 
Carl  Chatfield,  Chapel  Hill 
Eileen  Chedister,  New  Bern 
James  H.  Coile,  New  Bern 
Eleanor  Colton,  New  Bern 
Sara  Colwell,  New  Bern 
Barbara  Constance,  New  Bern 
David  Constance,  New  Bern 
Leo  Corkery,  New  Bern 
Marlene  Corkery,  New  Bern 
Beverly  Corston,  New  Bern 
Lloyd  Corston,  New  Bern 
Eleanor  Cotton,  New  Bern 
Georgea  R.  Culpepper,  New  Bern 
Cyndi  Cunningham,  Hubert 
Thomas  Cunningham,  New  Bern 
Carolyn  Cunningham,  New  Bern 
LO.  Danehy,  New  Bern 
Patricia  Danehy,  New  Bern 
Ken  Daras,  New  [k;rn 
Gayle  Daras,  New  Bern 
Alice  Day,  Kinston 
Margaret  Delmar,  New  Bern 
Irene  Denning,  New  Bern 
Juanita  Duffy,  Merritt 
Betty  Evans,  New  Bern 
Grace  Ewing,  Havelock 
Francis  Fiederlein,  New  Bern 
Joan  Fiederlein,  New  Bern 
Jay  Figueroa,  New  Bern 
Louise  W  Flanagan,  Winterville 
Kate  Flanagan,  Winterville 
Suzanne  Forsythe,  New  Bern 
Robert  Forsythe,  New  Bern 
Pell  Foster,  La  Grange 
Clarence  Foster,  La  Grange 
Sondra  M.  Fox,  Kinston 
Judy  A.  Frankel,  New  Bern 


Sanford  Frankel,  New  Bern 
Frank  Frazier,  New  Bern 
Carolyn  Frazier,  New  Bern 
Joan  B.  Frederlein,  New  Bern 
Francis  Frederlein,  New  Bern 
Jeannine  Fulcher,  New  Bern 
Elizabeth  P.  Fuller,  New  Bern 
Anita  J.  Geoghegan,  New  Bern 
Philip  Gerolstein,  Oriental 
Joan  Gerolstein,  Oriental 
Toni  Gerringer,  New  Bern 
Lesley  Glasgow,  New  Bern 
John  David  Glasgow,  New  Bern 
Penny  Gopichand,  Jacksonville 
Dr.  Ishwar  Gopichand,  Jacksonville 
Alison  Gottleib,  Havelock 
Ted  Grignon,  New  Bern 
Alberta  Grignon,  New  Bern 
Carol  Haggett,  Bridgeton 
Cynthia  Hanks,  New  Bern 
Chris  Hanks,  New  Bern 
Ann  Hannigan,  New  Bern 
Duncan  Harrison,  New  Bern 
Debra  Harrison,  New  Bern 
Julia  R.  Hart,  New  Bern 
Bob  Haskell,  New  Bern 
Joan  Haskell,  New  Bern 
Madeline  Hasselback,  New  Bern 
Linda  Hastings,  New  Bern 
Gloria  Havens,  New  Bern 
Lucy  Lambert  Hays,  New  Bern 
Byrd  Wise  Hays,  New  Bern 
Marjorie  Henderson,  Jacksonville 
Emily  Henson,  Canton 
Lillian  A.  Herderich,  New  Bern 
Otto  K.  Herderich,  New  Bern 
Ethel  Hess,  New  Bern 
David  Hickman,  New  Bern 
Sandy  Hickman,  New  Bern 
Helen  Hildenbiddle,  New  Bern 
Claudia  Hirschmann,  New  Bern 
Russell  Hirschmann,  New  Bern 
Donald  Hobart,  Chocowinity 
Laura  Hobart,  Chocowinity 
Don  Hobbs,  New  Bern 
Karen  Hobbs,  New  Bern 
Daena  Hoey,  New  Bern 
Joseph  Hoey,  New  Bern 
Camille  Hoffman,  New  Bern 
James  L  Hoffman,  New  Bern 
Carolyn  Hollembaek,  New  Bern 
Fred  Hollembaek,  New  Bern 
Amy  Holzman,  Wilmington 
Casey  Holzman,  Wilmington 
Harriett  Hoose,  New  Bern 
Carol  S.  Jackson,  New  Bern 
Nathan  L  James,  New  Bern 
Peggy  A.James,  New  Bern 
Albert  Jochen,  New  Bern 
Irene  Jochen,  New  Bern 
Dianna  Johnson,  New  Bern 
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Friends 


Danny  L  Jones,  New  Bern 
Janice  Jones,  New  Bern 
Clarence  Juntz,  New  Bern 
Joan  Justice,  Oriental 
Kenneth  Justice,  Oriental 
Stuart  Kaylor,  New  Bern 
Suzanne  Kaylor,  New  Bern 
Robert  Kaylor,  New  Bern 
Harlan  Kebel,  New  Bern 
Marcia  Kebel,  New  Bern 
Donna  Kelly,  Havelock 
Maria  Keohane,  New  Bern 
Paul  D.  Kerr,  Havelock 
Delurice  Kessinger,  New  Bern 
Brenda  Killingsworth,  Greenville 
Lauristor  King,  Greenville 
Gerry  King,  Greenville 
Sandra  Klawson,  New  Bern 
Ren  Klawson,  New  Bern 
Nancy  C.  Klotz,  New  Bern 
Ann  Kopec,  New  Bern 
Glenda  Kornegay,  Vanceboro 
Pattison  Kuntz,  New  Bern 
Daniel  Larimer,  New  Bern 
Vicki  Larimer,  New  Bern 
Carol  Lawler,  New  iiern 
Barbara  Leslie,  New  Bern 
Stuart  Leslie,  New  Bern 
Tom  Licari,  Oriental 
Ottilie  Licari,  Oriental 
Bonnie  K.  Lower,  New  Bern 
Edward  J.  Lower,  New  Bern 
Leonoa  Lupton,  Havelock 
Claire  Lyons,  New  Bern 
Katherine  Lyons,  New  Bern 
Elizabeth  Lyons,  New  Bern 
Katherine  Maness,  New  Bern 
Margaret  Maple,  New  Bern 
Christopher  J.  Maple,  New  Bern 
Colette  D.  Maple,  New  Bern 
Marti  Marta,  New  Bern 
Rachel  Martin,  New  Bern 
Mr.  Thomas  Maykrantz,  Oriental 
Mrs.  Thomas  Maykrantz,  Oriental 
Justin  McCotter,  New  Bern 
Barbara  McCotter,  New  Bern 
Glen  McCoy,  New  Bern 
Lynn  McCoy,  New  liern 
Diane  McCracker,  New  Bern 
Dennis  McCracker,  New  Bern 
Robert  McEmory,  New  Bern 
Patricia  McEmory,  New  Bern 
Brenda  McGee,  New  Bern 
Diane  McGraw,  New  Bern 
Robert  McGraw,  New  Bern 
Laurance  McNellis,  New  Bern 
Lora  Lee  McNellis,  New  Bern 
Dorothy  R.  Mead,  New  Bern 
Elizabeth  Mesaros,  New  Bern 
Walter  Mesaros,  New  Bern 
Maude  Miller,  New  Bern 


Edward  Montesi,  New  Bern 

Jane  Montesi,  New  Bern 

G.B.  Moore,  New  Bern 

Elinor  Moore,  New  Bern 

William  Morris,  New  Bern 

Joan  Morris,  New  Bern 

Margaret  Moyer,  New  Bern 

Donald  Moyer,  New  Bern 

Rachael  Nikkola,  Jacksonville 

Bary  Nikkola,  Jacksonville 

Madison  Nikkola,  Jacksonville 

Dawnelle  Northcutt,  Goldsboro 

Jenifer  Nothelfer,  New  Bern 

Kerk  Nothelfer,  New  Bern 

Joe  Oettel,  New  Bern 

Pauline  Oettel,  New  Bern 

Marie  Ostheimer,  New  Bern 

Sara  Page,  New  Bern 

H.S.  Parker,  Jacksonville 

Charlene  Parrotte,  New  Bern 

Dale  A.  Parsons,  Goldsboro 

Tamara  L  Parsons,  Goldsboro 

Allan  Peccatiello,  New  Bern 

Edith  Peccatiello,  New  Bern 

S.  Ted  Pemberton,  New  Bern 

Laura  E.  Peter,  New  Bern 

Ann  Philips,  Gary 

Dorothy  W.  Phillips,  New  Bern 

Eiarbara  Powell,  New  Bern 

Ruth  Powers,  New  Bern 

George  Powers,  New  Bern 

Paula  Premo,  Salter  Path 

Greg  Premo,  Salter  Path 

Margie  Rachide,  Kinston 

Karen  R.  Randle,  New  Castle,  Va. 

Ernestine  Rankin,  New  Bern 

Mrs.  Dick  Rankin,  New  Bern 

Marjorie  Rapp,  New  Bern 

James  M.  Reinburg,  New  Bern 

Donna  Rhein,  New  Bern 

Marianne  Robinson,  Oriental 

Alan  Rogers,  New  Bern 

Delores  Rogers,  New  Bern 

Lynn  Rogers,  New  Bern 

Martine  Rorik,  Kinston 

Eleanore  Roth,  Pollocksville 

Elizabeth  D.  Rovins,  New  Bern 

Arthur  Rovins,  New  Bern 

Robert  Row,  New  Bern 

Nancy  Row,  New  Bern 

Leona  M.  Russell,  New  Bern 

Donald  H.  Ruth,  II,  New  Bern 

Kate  Samson,  Greensboro 

Mrs.  Christopher  Samson,  Greensboro 

Robert  Schmidt,  Garner 

Nancy  Schmidt,  Garner 

Kathy  Schmidt,  New  Bern 

William  R.  Schultz,  New  Bern 

Carole  J.  Schwartz,  New  Bern 

L  Cheryl  Setzer,  New  Castle,  Va. 

Bonnie  Sharpe,  New  Bern 


Ruth  A.  Smith,  Emerald  Isle 
Jerome  A.  Smith,  Emerald  Isle 
Dwight  Smith,  New  Bern 
Nicholas  Smith,  New  Bern 
Eunice  Smith,  New  Bern 
Howard  Smith,  New  Bern 
Katherine  Smith,  New  Bern 
Carolyn  P.  Smith,  New  Bern 
Owen  Smith,  New  Bern 
Connie  Snow,  New  Bern 
John  Sorady,  Bayboro 
Sandi  Sorady,  Bayboro 
Denise  Soulodre,  Bridgeton 
Anthony  Sparagno,  Havelock 
Rebecca  Sparagno,  Havelock 
Joy  Spicer,  New  Bern 
Sam  Stenger,  New  Bern 
Jane  Stenger,  New  Bern 
Genevieve  Sterling,  New  Bern 
William  Sterling,  New  Bern 
David  P.  Stoeckert,  New  Bern 
Judith  A.  Stoeckert,  New  Bern 
Donna  Stoker,  Fairfax,  Va. 
Ed  Stoker,  Fairfax,  Va. 
Susan  Strihan,  New  Bern 
Patricia  Taylor,  Knightdale 
Barbara  Taylor,  New  Bern 
Angelo  Tellis,  New  Bern 
Sarah  Tellis,  New  Bern 
Albert  T  Turano,  Greenville 
Marion  T.  Turano,  Greenville 
Edythe  Van  Antwerp,  New  Bern 
Marilyn  Van  Niel,  New  Bern 
Richard  Van  Niel,  New  Bern 
Audrey  VanDoUn,  New  Bern 
Juan  Velez,  New  Bern 
Barbara  Vickers,  Greenville 
Russell  Vondrac,  Jacksonville 
Grace  Vondrac,  Jacksonville 
Jeremy  Vondrac,  Jacksonville 
Robert  M.  Wasserman,  New  Bern 
Cecilia  R.  Wasserman,  New  Bern 
Gail  T.  Watts,  Oriental 
Greg  D.  Watts,  Oriental 
Frances  Webb,  New  Bern 
Louis  White,  Tyner 
Jean  White,  Tyner 
Alan  C.  Whitmore,  Bridgeton 
Donald  Wiesner,  Washington 
Judy  H.  Wiesner,  Washington 
William  Wike,  New  Bern 
Barbara  P.  Wike,  New  Bern 
Jacqueline  Wolfe,  New  Bern 
Mary  Womack,  New  Bern 
David  C.  Yaeck,  New  Bern 
Patricia  R.  Yaeck,  New  Bern 
Vitaly  Zarouba,  New  Bern 
Charlotte  Zarouba,  New  Bern 
Nancy  Ziegler,  New  Bern 
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New  In 


Folk  Art  to  Yard  Art 

Discover  winter  treasures  tor  your  home  and 
garden  like  these  folk  art  birdhouses  by  Warren 
Kimble.  Prices  range  from  $50  to  $60.  Our  Grafts 
and  Garden  Shop  also  features  the  best  in  gardening 
books  and  crafts  to  brighten  the  winter  days  and 
help  you  plan  for  the  spring  ahead. 


The  Shops 


Dining  Room  Delights 

Elegant  tea  boxes  and  tea  chests  paired  with  our  beautiful  English 
creamware  pieces  are  perfect  for  any  dining  room.  The  33rci  Annual  Tryon 
Palace  Decorative  Arts  Symposium  this  March  will  focus  on  the  history  of 
the  dining  room  -  and  our  Museum  Shop  has  just  the  right  pieces  for  your 
own.  Prices  range  from  $7  5  to  $1 2  5  for  our  tea  boxes. 


Visit  Us  Anytime! 

Stop  in  to  shop,  browse,  and  discover  our  array  of  unique  items  that 
make  perfect  mementos  of  Tryon  Palace.  Winter  is  a  great  time  to  shop  our 
marvelous  clearance  table.  Or,  select  from  all  the  new  items  we've 
discovered  at  winter  gift  shows. 

Members  of  the  Tryon  Palace  Gouncil  of  Friends  receive  a  1 0  percent 
discount  on  gift  shop  purchases.  ♦ 


PO  Box  1 007,  New  Bern,  NG  28563 


Is  your  address  correct.'  Are  yoii 
receiving  multiple  copies.'  Help  us  keep 

our  mailing  list  up  to  date.  Call 
(252)  514-4951  with  any  corrections. 
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